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“IT ALL DEPENDS UPON THE PURPOSE. .. .” 
By Joun Larrp 


Y a “ purpose ” one usually means a plan or aim to effect 
some change. This plan or aim may be vague and ma 

involve relatively little scheming, but it could not be wholly blind, 
and some would say that the change in question must be one 
that the agent believes he himself could bring about (although, 
no doubt this belief might be unjustifiably optimistic). Such a 
requirement, however, would imply that any agent that has a 
purpose is capable of believing ; and others would say that a 
wise fish, perhaps, could swim with a purpose although it could 
neither judge nor believe. If so, we should have to say that 
what is required, in this particular, is that there should be the 
sort of conscious intention that would arouse such a belief were 
the agent capable of judging, believing or “‘ taking for granted.” 
If the agent’s purpose, again, is part of a joint aim, the agent 
can have as his purpose only his own share in the joint undertaking. 
Purposes may be complex. We have therefore to distinguish 
between an entire purpose and its parts, and have to note the 
point that certain parts might be clear and the whole e, or 
the whole pretty clear and many of the parts very vague. ithin 
the whole there are frequently relations of super- and of sub- 
ordination ; and there is a similar, although not _ identical 
distinction between the dominant and the subsidiary or 
features of the purpose. When (as is frequent) the time-factor 
affects any of these distinctions, we have to distinguish between 
the proximate and the ulterior purpose, and this is connected 
with the distinction between means and end, since a means (as 
distinguished from a mere condition of an end) must precede its 
end. A proximate end, however, need not be a mere means and 
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might frequently be regarded by the agent as of greater interest 
than its ulterior end (as when we prefer an outing to its ostensible 
aim). In moral matters it is commonly held that the ulterior end 
(e.g. patriotism) need not justify the proximate end (e.g. assassina- 
tion) ; and it would follow, by the same logic, that a proximate 
end (e.g. a rescue from drowning) might be right or even good 
although the ulterior aim (e.g. blackmailing the person rescued) 
mi ht be thoroughly reprehensible. 

ut what coul @ depend (b) entirely depend upon a purpose ? 
A man’s subsidiary, subordinate or might 
depend upon his dominant, superordinate or ulterior pur 
(and as good as “entirely” depend) in a sense of “‘ depend” that 
is quite intelligible; for it might be true that they would not exist 
atall(i.e. be actual purposes actually undertaken) except on account 
of the dominant etc., purpose. In a similar’sense, a man’s 
purposes might depend (and as good as entirely depend) upon 
other people’s purposes, as would happen, for instance, if the . 
man’s dominant purpose was to accommodate his actions to those 
of others. 

Again it might be maintained that certain entities are mere 
creatures of will, and that this circumstance entails that some 
facts depend (it might be “ entirely ’”) upon volitional purpose. 
Thus if | enactments are regarded simply as expressions of 
the will of the legislator (no regard being had to the question 
whether they are meant or are likely to confer social benefit) 
it might be contended that law-abidingness or its opposite was 
constituted in its very being and essence by “ purpose.” And 
it might further be maintained, in moral matters, that certain 
moral judgments (not all) had to do solely with purpose. Thus if 
it is ever an excuse, or a partial excuse, that so-and-so “‘ meant. 
well,” what is commended is simply and solely a purpose. 

In the great majority of instances of all these types, however, 
it is plain that, in important senses, much does not “ depend ” 
on purpose. It does not depend on purpose that a purpose is 
what it is (i.e. has the characteristics that it does have). Even 
if certain purposes are made subordinate by institution, it is 
usually the case that the subordination depends upon the nature 
of the facts. It is seldom the case that the relation of means 
and end, or, again, of proximate and ulterior purpose is itself 
the child of purpose ; for its parents, usually, are time and 
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circumstance. In certain cases (e.g. a legal enactment that has, 
as we say, unintended consequences) it might be argued that pur- 
~ alone came in, since the truth was simply that the purpose 
ad always been rather different from what the purposer sup- 
posed. Normally, however, the failure of a purpose is good 
evidence that much that involves purposes is not entirely a matter 
of purpose. Indeed, the extra-purposive restrictions of a 
“ purpose ” are usually so clear that it is astonishing they should 
ever escape attention. In the foregoing argument, I have been 
puzzling myself to invent instances in which it might be reason- 
able to hold that everything did depend, principally or essentially. 
on a purpose. In general, however, what happens is sinhonly 
different. In our purposes we have to take account of what 
usually is not a purpose at all, i.e., of what de facto is alterable by 
our action, and to avoid pur that are vain and obviously 
futile because, if waned they would encounter unalterable 
circumstances, such as the relation of earlier to later. 

Even entities that may be said to be, as nearly as possible, 
vehicles of purpose, bank-notes for instance, have extra-purposive 
conditions, limitations and implications. Among these, lang- 
uage is one of the chief. _It may certainly be affirmed that the 
language itself is substantially a matter of purpose, since, although 
any given person has to accept the language of his milieu, the 
thing itself is an affair of purposive institution, certain sounds 
being arbitrarily used sow (whatever may have happened when 
language began) to signify things and conceptions. Such 
purposive choice, however, is conditioned by extra-purposive 
necessities, e.g. the correlation of identifiable sounds with 
identifiable objects of reference and the necessity that all mar 
shall be to some appreciable extent logical or philosophical i.e. 
have certain structural connections which are intelligible just 
because they are logical. Indeed when “ purpose ’’ is intro- 
duced into discussions on such cs it is usually provided with 
a forged passport. We are told either that meaning depends 
upon context or that we can often understand what a man means 
in spite of what he says. “ Context,” however, does mot mean 
“* purpose,” and the mere fact that, when two people are thinking 
about the same sort of thing their thoughts may achieve a unison 
of reference despite palpable inaccuracies of expression proves 
very little pa 
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To be sure, the range of human efficacy is pretty wide, and it 
may well be important to notice some incursions of “‘ purpose” 
that are frequently overlooked. One such example is to be found 
in theorizing, whether in science or in philosophy. Purpose 
may be irrelevant, indeed, when a science or a philosophy has 
an ulterior purpose e.g. if a philosopher who wants to believe in 
immortality sets about to prove that doctrine. In that case the 
ulterior purpose must either be banished from the proof, or the 
proof succumb to an insidious infection. It is true, however, 
that a theory, even if intended to be a mere interpreter of nature, 
is itself a work of art, always involving selection and also involving 
construction. When we select, we select with an eye to what 
we can do with our selected items ; and our purpose (normally) 
is a plausible construction or reconstruction. _ It is fair to contend 
that even ‘“‘ data” (so-called) are subject to’ this condition. 
Nevertheless, to s temperately and generally, selection can 
only occur (apart from sheer error) where there 1s something to 
select as well as something to neglect. The tractability and the 
consistency of the selected material is not of our choosing. In 
a word, the construction has laws that are not laws of our purpos- 
ing, even if, as upon the “‘ coherence ”’ view of truth, the purpose 
of a theory cannot be said to be governed by something outside 
the theory viz. by the facts that the theory attempts to explain. 

The same type of consideration applies tu the simpler instances 
of perceiving and of remembering. It may very well be true 
that we normally perceive that only which is of some sort of 
“‘ interest,” and that all perceiving (if not, indeed, all sensing) 
is highly selective and demonstrably interpretative. Again it 
may be true that we seldom recall what we do not (in some 
rather vague fashion) conceive to be of use (an observation that 
perhaps explains why we remember dreams so seldom, although 
it does not give a very plausible explanation of what we admit 
to be obsessions). To show, however, that purpose is an 
occasioning cause-factor in these instances is no proof that it 
constitutes the facts in question ; and even if purpose be a 
part-cause of the form in which what appears actually does 
appear, we could not infer that “it all depends upon the 
purpose....” 
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RIGHT AND PROBABLE CONSEQUENCES 
By J. O. Wispom 


MBOLISM. “‘ ” is short for “‘ means the same as,” 
for ‘‘ does not mean the same right,” 

for “‘ right in one sense,” “E” for “ entails” ; will be 
used for the sentence ‘‘ 4” with one of its possible meanings 
attached ; ‘‘ + ” will connect equivalent propositions i.e. propo- 
sitions ony: are not identical but which mutually entail one 
another ; a pg will be denoted by a sentence enclosed 
between bar ines |3| will be read “ the roposition expressed 
by the sentence 3."" Other symbolism as in Principia Mathematica. 
Let A be a voluntary action as defined by Professor Moore 
(Ethics pp. 13-14) with a set of total consequences, a, and a set 


of consequences which are known to be antecedently probable, a. - 


Ais right, .<—>p;,. a are best possible I 
A is right, .<—>p, a are best possible 2 


In Mind recently Mr. Duncan-Jones indicated a liking for 
|2|]. Since Moore’s argument against it in the Erhics appears 
to me to be the one unconvincing part of that work I want to 
discuss it. 

If a, is the set of consequences of A other than the conse- 
quences which are good or bad, and a, is the set which accompany 
or are effects of a,, such that they are the best possible when 
A is right, then a consists of a, and a, Thus if I bring 
about an action (A) which is the returning of a book, then of the 
total consequences, a, will be the consequence that the book 
once more lies on its owner’s shelves, a, will be the consequence 
that he has a certain feeling due to the restoration of the book. 
Assuming the having of the feeling to be good, then A is right, 
(provided no B has as good effects as A). Consider 


A is probably right, 3 
3. 
It is probable that a are best 4 
<_>. 
a, are known . a, are unknown . a, are probably 
best 5 
32 


a, are unknown . a are best possible 6 
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The difference between 5, 6 is this. In returning a book I 
may know a, without knowing the effects of a, i.e. without know- 


ing the value of a,. This is — by 5. In 61 do not know 
a, (supposing the post bags are being stolen with great regularity). 
Clearly : .<— >. 6: but: 2 .<—/— >. 5: Wecan, 
however, define “ right, ”"— 
A is rights .<—>p;. 4, are probably best 7 
Then 
13. <—>.7: <—>. Ais right 8 
Hence “ A is right ws can be defined by “3”; and it 
follows that right, is the most fundamental sense of “ right.” 
(I do not deny that we use “right,” and “ right;,” but I maintain 
we use “right, ”’.) It may not be the most fundamental in the 
sense that it is of the most practical importance. ~ 


There is, I think, a reason why some philosophers deny |1| 
and hold |2v7| : they confuse ‘‘ right ” as applied to an action 
with “ = ” as applied to the doing of the action. Supposing 


it gran 


|A is right, | E|It is right to do A| 9 
|A is right ,,3 | E | It is right to do A} 10 
|It is right to do A| E|A is right 
hence 
h |A is right 5,, | [It is right to do A| 12 
ut 
~ .[It is right to do A|E|A is right, | 13 


It follows, of course, that it is right to do A even if A is wrong, 
(i.e. not right,)—this not being known before doing A. 

Now 

ItisrighttodoA .<—>. TodoAisright 14 

A? is right 


Hence “right” in sentences 9 to 15 must mean right, or 
rightey To see that it cannot mean right, : If A is wrong,, and 
if it is right, to do A because A is right,,3, then we have to 
suppose that the effect e on the agent (& perhaps on the 
community) through doing A—because it was right,,s—is so 
great that e and a together form a whole better than the total 
effect of any alternative voluntary action—that the doing of an 
action known to be right,,s is itself an action of enormous worth. 
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In some cases this might be true, but usually not. Hence 

|A is right,,;| is right,,, to do A| 16 
—roughly that if an action is probably right, it is probably right 
to do the action. ; 

The result is that, starting from the view that it is right to do an 
action which is ieee right, I have shown that this merely 
means it is probably right to do the action. 

The same argument may be followed almost word for word in 
the case of “ duty ” or “ ought ”— 


|A is rights] oughtars to be done| 
probably ought, to be done| 17 


This seems to me to make Moore’s point on pp.194—5 of the 
Ethics rather clearer. 


Trinity College, Dublin, February, 1934 


THE GENESIS OF METAPHYSICS 
By A. J. Ayer 


N his interesting article on “‘ Representation and Expression,” 
] publishea in the last number of Analysis, Mr. Mace put 
forward the view that the metaphysician is not, any more than 
the poet, merely making agreeable or disagreeable noises ; but 
that he is definitely saying something, and only appears to be 
talking nonsense because he is using words in an unusual way. 
While agreeing with Mr. Mace that in the great majority of 
cases where the use of language is primarily emotive, it is also 
being used scientifically, 1 deny that it is so in all cases. In 
the first place there are writers who, like Miss Stein, produce 
sentences that are apparently not intended to have literal meaning 
but only rhythm and balance, as for example ‘ Rose is a rose is 
a rose is a rose’; and secondly there are writers who produce 
sentences that are intended to have literal meaning but fail to 
achieve it. It is to this second class that most if not all 
metaphysicians belong. 
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To Mr. Mace, and I daresay to most other people, it seems 
incredible that a man should be able to write plain nonsense 
without seeing that it is nonsense. To think this is to overlook 
the way in which metaphysical verbiage mostly comes to be 
produced. The comparison of metaphysics to lyric poetry is 
unfortunate in this respect : for it leads one to suppose that the 
metaphysician plans to write metaphysics in the way that the 
poet plans to write poetry. But in fact very few of the many 
philosophers who have made metaphysical statements or asked 
metaphysical questions, have done so in an endeavour to expound 
a mystic vision. ‘The vast majority have simply let themselves 
be caught in linguistic traps: and it takes more to make a 
mystic than the commission of logical mistakes. 

The best example I can give of the way in which metaphysics 
normally comes to be written is a passage ftom Heidegger’s 
‘Was ist Metaphysik’ which Carnap quotes in his article 
* Ueberwindung der Metaphysik durch logische Analyse der 
Sprache’ (Erkenntnis 2. 4.). ‘‘ Only Being,” says Heidegger, 
to be explored and besides that—nothing : Being alone 
and further—nothing : Being solely and beyond that—nothing. 
How about this nothing? Is there the nothing only because 
there is the not—that is Negation ? Or is it the other way about ? 
Is there Negation and the not only because there is the nothing ? 
We assert : the nothing is more fundamental than the not and 
Negation. Where are we to look for the nothing ? How are 
we to find the nothing? We know the nothing. Anxiety 
(Die Angst) reveals the nothing. That for which and about 
which we made ourselves anxious was “really” nothing. In 
fact the nothing itself, as such, was there. How does this 
nothing? The Nothing itself nothings. (Das Nichts selbst 
nichtet).” 

The passage is important not merely because it shows the 
psychologist what downright nonsense a philosopher, accounted 
eminent, will in all innocence produce, but even more because 
it exemplifies so very clearly the kind of error which lies at the 
root of almost all metaphysics. For what sustains this rubbish 
is the single false assumption that the sentences “ there is snow | 
on the ground ” and “there is nothing on the ground ” express 
propositions of the same logical form. It is this that leads the 
author to enquire into the state of the nothing, just as he might 
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ask about the state of the snow, and finally to the introduction of 
the nonsense verb to nothing by analogy with the verb to snow. 
The fallacy is one which readers of Lewis Carroll will enjoy to 
recognise. “I am sure nobody walks much faster than do.” 
Poe can’t do that,” said the king, “‘ or else he’d have been here 

Crude as the fallacy may seem, it typifies the kind of error 
from which much of our traditional philosophy originates. 
Thus the whole stock of senseless questions about Being derives 
from the assumption, unquestioned before Kant, that “* Socrates 
exists” is a proposition of the same logical form as “‘ Socrates 
thinks.” Then again the senseless use in philosophy of the 
term substance clearly depends on the false assumption that to 
the grammatical distinction of subject and predicate there must 
always be a logical distinction which corresponds. Nor, finally, 
would we have been troubled with subsistent entities, if philoso- 
phers had been able to see through the superficial similarity of 
‘ Mr. Pickwick is imaginary ” and “ Nelson is hurt.” These 
examples are few and briefly stated. Many more are available. 
But I have said enough to show how it is psychologically — 
for metaphysicians to make statements which are literally 
meaningless. 

From this it appears that the fashionable conception of the 
metaphysician as a literary artist in philosopher’s clothing is not 
altogether accurate. For the literary artist, whose primary aim 
is to express or arouse emotion, in nearly all cases writes sentences 
which have a definite literal meaning, whatever the, may be 
intended to suggest; whereas the metaphysician produces 

lain nonsense in the attempt to give straightforward information. 

he view becomes more plausible when it is limited to those 
metaphysicians who are really mystics, and not merely victims 
of the deceptiveness of language. But even their utterances 
appear to have no literal meaning: and in general I would 
apply to them Dr. Johnson’s remark about Jacob Boehme “ If 
Jacob saw the unutterable, Jacob should not have attempted to 
utter it.” 

Mr. Mace believes that “‘ the sentences ”’ of the metaphysician 
“if properly translated, are at least significant.” This is plainly 
untrue with regard to those sentences which are simply the 
embodiment of logical mistakes. Is it true of the mystic’s 
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sentences either? I see no ground for supposing that for every 
sentence written—say—by Spinoza an equivalent sentence can 
be found in ordinary speech. Certainly I cannot find them. 
The most, I think, one has any right to suppose is that sentences 
can be found to do duty for whole chapters or books. Thus the 
message of an absolutist metaphysic might perhaps be tritel 
expressed in a few such sentences as “ if you take a broad enoug 
view you will see that what appears to be evil in this world is 
always a factor in some greater good”. This sentence expresses 
what is at any rate a significant proposition, however little reason 
there may be for thinking it true. 

I see now that the epigram of mine which Mr. Mace quoted 
did not correctly represent my views. In saying that the writings 
of metaphysicians ought to have been published in the London 
Mercury, | implied that I thought them at least significant which 
I do not. It would have been better if I had said Transition. 
But in any case the point I wished to stress was that they were 
not philosophical writings. And with this Mr, Mace agrees. 
What I fail to understand is his doubt about the status of the 
epigram itself. Surely it is a plain ‘ scientific’ statement about 

e policy of two periodicals, and the nature of the sentences 
which certain people write. He should be the first to admit 
that it does not cease to be such because it is feelingly expressed. 


VARIABLES AGAIN 
By Donatp SHoLL 


] AM glad that Mr. Joseph has gone to the trouble of writing 
an answer to my Note, but I should like to point out, however, 
that Iam not endeavouring to defend any theory of mathematical 
philosophy, logistical or otherwise. I am trying to find a 

finition for ‘ variable ’ in the sense that it is used mathematically 
and I still venture to maintain that Mr. Joseph uses this word— 
also ‘constant’ in a sense which is not that of mathematical 

I admit that my use of the words ‘ sign’ and ‘ symbol’ ma 
be obscure and I will attempt to make the matter clear ; as 
am uncertain of the meaning of the e cited from Dr. 
Wittgenstein, I will leave his views out of consideration. 
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I suggested that the black mark was the perceptible part of 
the symbol : I did this because there seem to be two difficulties 
to be dealt with, for as I have pointed out previously, Mr. Joseph 
argues that (2) Symbols do not vary (8) All variables do vary, 
and therefore symbols are not variables. 

Mr. Joseph has maintained that the black marks do not vary 
and I answer that if the sign has by usage ‘become’! a symbol 
then from a mathematical point of view, it is a variable, if it is 
used to denote any one of a certain set of mathematical objects, 
which one of these objects being left indeterminate. The sign 
regarded as a black mark is always a black mark, well or badly 

rinted ; regarded as a symbol it may denote different objects 
in the way described. In the example considered, A is a sign 
or symbol for any word of three letters ; regarded as a black 
mark, it does not vary ; by usage it becomes a symbol for any 
word of three letters and as a symbol it may denote ‘ cat,’ ‘ dog,’ 
‘odd,’ ‘ not,’ because these are words of three letters, and by 
hypothesis, A is being used as a symbol for any three-lettered 
word ; in mathematical terminology, they are all members of 
the class forming the domain of the variable A. 
In the second place, Mr. Joseph considers that variables must 
. The concept of variables depends upon the fact that it is 
possible for them to take any value from the class which forms 
the domain of the variable and it is only in this technical sense 
that variables can be said to vary. If we consider the example 


» I should certainly 
2 


say that » is an arbitrary sign ; by usage it may ‘ become’ a 
symbol. Here it is used to denote any members of the class 
of integers, and because this is the case » is called a variable. 
Mr. Joseph is of the opinion that ‘ being integral’ varies. 
I should say that this is not the mathematical point of view, 
for ‘being integral’ is a property of the members of the 
class which is the domain of the variable. Mr. «aw has said 
that this leads to the question of universals and c and I do 
not propose to discuss that problem. 

In his last paragraph Mr. Joseph opens the question of 
‘constants.’ I do not know if he wishes to regard a constant as 
some kind of metaphysical entity. I should certainly say that 
1 I apologise for the looseness of this expression, but I think the meaning is clear. 


of the equation I + 2+ 3...n 
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constants were symbols, and in fact, variables—of a special kind. 
Here again it is not a question of what ‘ variables’ and ‘ con- 
stants ’ ought to mean, it is a question of discovering the meaning 
with which they are used in mathematics. 


ON INSTANCES 
By E. D. Puiturps 


R. DUNCAN-JONES in his paper ‘ Universals and 

Particulars’ read to the Aristotelian Society, mentions, as 
a criterion of universals, that they can have instances. He takes 
such a fact as red-here-now and says that it consists of three 
elements, red, here, and now, a colour a place, and a time, each 
of which is a universal. 

Surely only ‘ red’ is a universal and can properly be said to 
have instances. Red-here-now and red-there-then would be 
two facts in which ‘ red’ had instances or which were instances 
of red. But he also argues that red-here-now and red-there- 
now are two facts, each of which is an instance of ‘ now.’ 
It is true that he substitutes for ‘having instances,’ such 
expressions as ‘ being an element of’ or ‘ being involved in’ 
which would be quite beyond criticism as applied to places and 
times. But in ‘red here now’ and ‘red there then’ red 
is involved in a different way from ‘ now’ in ‘ red-here-now’ 
and ‘blue-there-now.’ This difference is more than the 
mere difference of a colour, a place, andatime. I should express 
this by saying that colours, shapes and many determinate modes 
of being which cannot be enumerated, are universals, while 
places and times are together something different, namely parts 
of the world into which universals can enter. Here-now and 
there-then would be such parts. Thus ‘ red-here-now’ and 
* blue-there-now ’ refer to parts of ‘now.’ ‘Now’ generally 
I take to mean ‘ all nature everywhere at this moment’ or if you 
like ‘a slice across nature at this moment.’ ‘ Here-now’ and 
* there-now ’ would be, in the most literal sense, of this 
slice. Similarly ‘here’ generally would be ‘this region of 
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nature through all time’, or ‘ the whole history of this region,’ 
which would be cut up, again, into parts ‘ here-now’ and ‘here- 
then.’ 

Therefore I should say that in two facts both involving ‘ now’, 
‘ now ’ in the sense defined is involved as a whole is involved in 
two of its parts, and similarly with ‘here’. 

This method of being involved I should call ‘ having 4 
while the mode in which red is involved in two facts ‘ red-here- 
now ’ and ‘ red-there-then ’ I should still call ‘ having instances.’ 

The distinction is ultimately the same that was made in Plato's 
Parmenides between being a part of a thing and ‘ participating 
in’ in a form or universal, and seems to me vital. 


THE ORIGIN IN EXPERIENCE OF THE NOTION 
OF A PHYSICAL OBFECT 


By Dantzt Cory 


1 The problem stated, and the use of the word “* possible”. 


HE problem of this paper may be put in the form of an 

interrogation : Is or is it not possible to observe directly 
the notion of a physical object as it evolves in my own mind, or 
that of another creature ? But what do I mean exactly when I 
ask—“ is it possible ?”’ I think that this implies that there are 
certain mental events, or a series of such events, that it is /ogicad/y 
possible to observe, and which if observed directly would con- 
stitute the actual experience of having in (or before) the mind 
the birth and development of the notion of a physical object. 
The question is, then, whether or not the conditions that would 
make possible such an observation of these mental events can be 
peanead er (in the case of my own mind), or are available, in the 


case of observing the experience of another mind. 


2 It is impossible to observe the birth of the notion in my own mind. 
As only an inquisitive adu/t could be interested in an attempt 
to trace and clarify the common sense notion of a physical object, 
such an enqui pa oe a primary knowledge of things, and 
em. If I begin, therefore, by trying to 


an instinctive faith in 
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observe within my own immediate field of experience the birth 
and development of this crude notion of a physical object, it 
follows as a matter of course that my attempt is indirect and 
ee : for in order to be direct and unimpeachable it 
could only be made (if made at all) at the time when a primary 
knowledge of an external world was first dawning within the 
immediate field of my early experience. It is obviously im- 
possible, however, to reproduce in existence the exact conditions 
that once provoked the primitive notion of a physical object in 
my mind. Even if I were gifted with a perfect memory of all 
my immediate experience, I should hesitate to call this a direct 
knowledge of the growth of that experience itself. 


3 An observation of other creatures presupposes a realism of common 
Sense. . 


If, on the other hand, I begin by observing the apparent 
development of a primary knowledge of physical objects in other 
creatures, such a position presupposes even more obviously what 
Professor Moore has called the ““ Common Sense view of the 
world’’. It is most difficult to formulate in words exactly what 
the layman does believe ; but surely one of the main tenets of 
his rough-and-ready philosophy is that there have been “ very 
many other human beings, who have had bodies and lived upon 
the earth”. And I take it that the compound word “ human 
beings ” implies that common sense holds that other creatures 
(at least, human creatures) have minds as well as bodies. Per- 
haps it will help us, however, to make the position of common 
sense more precise, if we ask the question: What kind of 
knowledge is it that common sense claims to have of other 
minds ? 


4 The intuitive theory of other minds a formulation of the opinion 
of common sense, but inadequate for our problem. 

Everyone will admit, I imagine, that we have a fu//er and more 
intimate knowledge of our own minds than those of other crea- 
tures : I prefer to avoid for the moment the use of the word 
“direct”, as it has a technical flavour that is alien to the sim- 
plicity of the creed of common sense. Let us say, then, that 
common sense would consider a c/ose acquaintance with the 
empirical texture of other minds as unusual or telepathic. A 
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man who can read the thoughts of other le is as 
can see a table or chair in the room. When our knowledge of 
external things is questioned, the opinion of common sense is 
quite definite. In what I call ordinary perception, we presume 
automatically that we intuit the external of 
hysical objects ; moreover, we can ins em , 
them, or chop them up into Under 
favourable circumstances, one may possess an insight, as we say, 
into the character (rather than the mind) of another person ; but 
common sense does not hold that we can inspect an alien mind as 
we canatable. The theory—the intuitive theory, that we know 
the minds of our fellow beings by a sort of immediate awareness, 
or “‘ dramatic imagination”’, while containing a certain grain of 
truth in it, is hopelessly inadequate for our special problem. 
And the intuitive theory in philosophy is, I believe, a correct 
formulation of the opinions of common sense on this subject. 


5 The impossibility of a reliable kind of testimony is inevitable. 

But there is another and very practical reason for rejecting the 
possibility of a close or detailed knowledge of other minds: I 
mean the essential lack of a certain kind of testimony. If we hope 
to get to the bottom of the common sense notion of a physical 
object, it is necessary to observe directly the early growth of a 

rimary knowledge in other creatures. And only a new-born 
baby (or, perhaps, a very youre monkey) can satisfy these 
conditions. In the nature of the case, however, it is impossible 
to question such helpless subjects of experiment about the 
peculiar texture of their ripening experience : a sudden yell or 
weird chattering are not reliable testimony. If, on the other 
hand, we ask an adult in the laboratory to describe his ideas and 
feelings when certain of his nerve-centres have been paralysed, 
it is quite a different matter. We can rely to an extent on his 
testimony (if he is not a born liar), and it is sound common sense 
to accept this sort of information about another mind. The: 
validity of a reliable kind of testimony is one of the various 
cognitive presumptions of the philosophy of common sense : like 
the validity of our perception of physical objects, or memory, 
or instinctive induction. An ironical difficulty, then, of trying 
to follow at all closely the early growth of knowledge in other 
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creatures is simply that by the time they are able to describe 
coherently the texture of their immediate experience, they are 
already possessed of the primary knowledge we want to observe 
as it evolves in their minds. f 


6 Summary. 

To sum up our problem. If it would be desirable to observe 
and trace just how the notion of a physical object actually evolves 
in experience (either within my own immediate field of experience, 
or that of another mind) there is, unfortunately, no direct oppor- 
tunity for such an ideal kind of observation. I do not think, 
however, that there is any such thing as direct knowledge, at least 
in the senses in which I use the words “ direct” and “ know- 
ledge.” We have a direct intuition of our immediate sense-data, 
but the objects of our perceptual experience are not “given”. 
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